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sinde revolutionary movement of Western civilization.3 These two modern revolu-
tions, one economic and one political, originated in the heartland of Western civiliza-
tion.
Another way to put the point is that of C. E. Black who defines several patterns
of political modernization. The nations that were able to complete the transfer of
political power from traditional to modernizing leaders by the end of the nineteenth
century were the United Kingdom, France, and the United States, followed by
Canada, the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and Denmark.4 Others began the process
before the middle of the nineteenth century but did not complete it until the
twentieth century: Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Austria,
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. The first two of these were offshoots of Britain in the
New World; the rest were European societies struggling to achieve the democratizing
movements initiated during the French revolution. All other nations of the world
(with the exception of Uruguay) either did not begin the consolidation of their
modernizing leadership until the second half of the nineteenth century, or they have
not yet completed the transfer from a traditional to a modernizing leadership.
The difference in timing between the first nations to achieve political or
economic modernization and those that followed have had enormous ramifications for
the history of the world since the eighteenth century. Whether the difference is that
between primary and secondary modernizes,5 or between "advanced nations" and
'follower societies,"6 or simply the dichotomy between the developed and under-
developed nations, the rich and the poor, or the modern and the traditional, the
differences have plagued the entire world to this day. Indeed, many social science
scholars believe that the international problems posed by the nations of the Thrid
World (the newly independent states of Africa and Asia) are more likely to demand
attention than the confrontations between the "West" (United States and its allies)
versus the "East" (the Soviet Union, China, and their allies).7
It is time to make more explicit the meaning of modernization. Social scientists
in recent years have been at some pains to define its essence. Marion J. Levy, Jr.,
sociologist at Princeton, finds the key to modernization in the degree to which a
society's social structure reflects the use of inanimate sources of power rather than
human or animal energy.8
Joseph Elder, sociologist at the University of Wisconsin, defines the essence of
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